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our definitive judgment until we see with absolute clarity their form 
and their legal, political and economic results; but we may note that 
it is emphasized on the Italian side that they are not directed against 
the Little Entente, and that indeed they are designed to prepare the 
way for collaboration and for agreement with the Little Entente 
states and other countries interested on the basis of existing treaties. 
In this case we should even give them a welcome. Thus we shall now 
examine these results without prejudice, with good will, and with the 
endeavor to reach a sensible agreement. There is unfortunately no 
doubt that several passages in Signor Mussolini’s last speech, the 
details of which I do not propose to go into, may of course reduce the 
chances of such agreement. 

On the other hand we should naturally be led to offer opposition 
should it, in its consequences, signify an abandonment, breach, 
infringement, or alteration of the policy of the Protocol of 1922 which 
for us all is, and must remain, the Magna Charta of Central European 
politics. Moreover every such tendency would also provoke opposition 
from other quarters. Against attempts to establish a customs union, 
an Austro-Hungarian union or special unilateral economic advan- 
tages, it would be Germany in the first place who would come for- 
ward; for Germany has in that matter the same interests as has the 
Little Entente, but opposition would of course be forthcoming also 
from France and possibly other countries. I do not believe that in 
these circumstances the so-called Italian plan, conceived in this sense, 
could be realized. Even if temporarily one or other of the suggestions 
were effectuated the other countries would not accept the situation, 
they would protect themselves. and there would thus arise economic 
difficulties for the interested states greater than any advantages 
which could accrue from such a limitation of Central European co- 
operation. The opposition of France, Germany and the Little Entente 
states could not be held out against for long. Moreover, this would 
lead in the near future to new political tension between the two 
camps in Central Europe, Germany included, by which the Central 
European problem would be still further complicated. It would 
appear that the Rome protocols themselves have endeavored to 
avoid all this. It will, of course, be necessary all the same, to see 
beforehand the application of the protocols to economic agreements, 
the signature of which is announced to take place at a later date as 
political consequences issuing from the Rome negotiations. 
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In so far as this should signify, in addition to help for Austria, a 
preparatory stage for collaboration on a wider basis, with due respect} | 
for the Protocol of 1922, and with the object of paving the way for} | 
agreement among the small states of Central Europe on the basisof| : 
existing treaties with the cooperation of Italy, France, and Germany, 


i 
it would be a meritorious act, a great contribution to peace in Central} | 
Europe, and a preliminary stage in the final settlement of the | 
Austrian problem. 7 


In this case Czechoslovakia and the Little Entente would be among t 
the first who would desire to cooperate in a loyal and friendly manner, 


‘ 

- , : . f 

3. The Central European Solution ; 

Dealing with the proposals for a federation and for the Austro-}| = 
Hungarian or Habsburg solution Dr. Bene& declared that a solution} 1 
of the Austrian problem by these means was impracticable and} 1 
unrealizable. The prospects of a Habsburg restoration today stood| § 
at zero despite all the noise made in various quarters in that matter.| 


Any attempt at this solution would in the briefest space lead to the 
greatest difficulties, conflicts and catastrophes, and the end would be} b 


worse than the beginning. ; C 
a 

ei , . s ; : 0 

4. The European Solution through Guarantee of Austrian 

/ 

Independence and Integrity ! . 

Under this heading Dr. BeneS gave an outline of what he regards bi 
as the real solution of the Austrian problem. He said: th 
Having considered all the possible and all the hitherto proposed} W 


or investigated solutions we arrive by a process of elimination at the | 


last and, to my mind, the only practicable solution: the absolute} of 


independence and integrity of Austria under European guarantee ; th 
The basis for this was laid down in the Geneva Protocol of 1922. To} st 
day, however, that solution is incomplete and inadequate, and itis} 50 
therefore essential, with the concurrence of all concerned, to accom-| Of 
modate it to the required form. On the political side it is necessary} th 
to come to agreement in the matter with several other countries, tri 
and on the economic side the political protocol must be supplemented} an 
by economic provisions. What we have here stated in this matteris} 
simply our view—it is nothing new, but in my opinion can answer} ull 
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to the general interests of all the countries concerned. It can more- 
over serve as an excellent supplement to the Italian solution, but 
at the same time can only be put into actual effect if good will is 
shown all round and if all concur. 

[ should like, first of all, to outline one or two cardinal principles 
for this positive and constructive solution of the whole problem: 

a) In the struggle as to whether Austria is to be German, Italian, 
French, Little Entente, or Hungarian the truth must finally emerge 
that Austria must remain Austrian. 

b) If it is impossible—and impossible it is—to effectuate ‘ An- 
schluss,”’ it is essential to make a compromise acceptable to Germany 
by laying it down that Austria shall not be incorporated in any 
political or economic system which could be directed against Ger- 
many. The relations of Austria to Germany will in the future once 
more improve, and it is necessary to allow for this as a natural fact. 
To include Austria in an anti-German system would have no ultimate 
success, and even were the endeavor made, the result would not be 
lasting. 

c) Any solution of the Austrian and Danubian problem must be 
based on the assumption that all the Danubian states are so politi- 
cally grown-up and mature that none of the great powers need act 
as their patron, and that none of the great powers is to exploit one 
of these states against the others. It is round this point that up to 
now the main fears of the Central European states have focussed 
and this was hitherto the main cause of the difficulties in the Danu- 
bian area. Were this not the case the Central European problem and 
the Austrian problem would have been solved long ago and solved 
well. 

d) Each of the interested factors of Central Europe is strong enough 
of itself, not indeed to force a solution of the Austrian problem against 
the others, but always to frustrate a solution proposed by rival 
states. At the most it would be possible to force through a particular 
solution by means of a united front of all others against a single 
opponent. I repeat then what I said in my speech in Parliament on 
the 22nd of March, 1932, that I sincerely hope a solution of the Aus- 
trian problem will be arrived at in agreement not only with Rome 
and Paris but also with Berlin and the states of the Little Entente. 
Otherwise the chaos that has hitherto existed will continue and will 
ultimately lead to a conflict which will culminate in a serious catas- 
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trophe. A future European War might have its origin on Austrian 
soil just as the Great War had its origin in 1914 on Serbian soil. 

How then is a solution based on the principles of the Geneva 
Protocol of 1922 to be prepared? 

1. On the political side, it would perhaps be possible that every 


interested state in agreement with Austria should accept the political | 


principles of the Protocol and as regards Austria undertake the 
obligations in the same sense as hitherto undertaken by the present 
four signatories. The obligations could, in agreement with Austria, be 
made still more effective ones by those states willing to do so. 

From the moment when Austria’s independence were actually 
secured by such obligations on the part of the main countries in- 
terested, and were really acknowledged and respected by the neigh- 
boring states, the economic aspect of the Austrian problem would 
be easy of solution. Normal economic cooperation on the part of any 


neighbor whatsoever with Austria would no longer be suspicious, 


would not be the cause either of distrust, or manceuvres or intrigues, 
Each of the neighbors would have the same relations towards 
Austria, none would enjoy special privileges and none would therefore 
have any preponderance. Germany would not have to fear that 
Austria might be drawn into some anti-German system; Italy would 
not have to fear either “‘Anschluss”’ or the formation of anti-I talian 
federal system, while the other states would not have to fear that 
Austria would be exploited by any great power whatsoever as an 
instrument of penetration into the Danube basin. Austria herself 
being ensured full rights and sovereignty, would herself jealously 
maintain her independence on all sides and see to it that she did not 
become a mere tool of the policy of others. 

It is natural that, like every other small state, Austria too would 
not be uninfluenced by the neighboring states, especially great 
powers. But the task would be to build up such a tradition as would 
result in this influence being manifested in the same manner as it 
manifests itself, for example, in Switzerland. Nor is there any real 
reason, from the moment that it becomes definitively clear to every- 
one on all sides that the guarantor states will permit no violation of 
the independence and integrity of Austria, why this status of full 
international Austrian independence should not become a fact as 
established as that of the analogous case of Switzerland. 

2. This political condition of security, tranquility, and inviolability 
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would bestow upon Austria entirely new conditions of economic 
existence. From the moment when none of the neighbors could enjoy 
special privileges upon Austrian territory or exploit them politically 
it would be very easy to establish a system of economic cooperation 
with Austria that would ensure her economic viability. In mutual 
accord with all the countries concerned it would be possible to grant 
Austria a number of facilities, were such a course at all necessary 
perhaps temporarily at least—for I am convinced that in time Austria 
would be so incorporated in the new Central European political 
and economic system that no special provisions would be required. It 
is essential everywhere to avoid artificial solutions designed to be of a 
permanent character. 

In this connection the discussion at the Stresa Conference, and 
the fundamental! thesis of the Italian Memorandum of 1933, might be 
taken in considerable measure as a basis for consideration and 
negotiation of economic collaboration in Central Europe. From the 
moment when the political side of the whole problem is settled there 
will be no reason whatsoever for excluding any party from economic 
collaboration, and in this way it would be possible really to find a 
permanent compromise, on the one hand for cooperation of the small 
Danubian states inter se, and on the other hand for their cooperation 
with the two great powers that border upon them. In these circum- 
stances Czechoslovakia would be prepared to take part in any dis- 
cussions on these matters. For the rest, now after the conclusion of 
the consultations in Rome, our negotiations, begun previously with 
Austria for supplementing the existing commercial treaty, will re- 
open, while last week the government decided to invite also Hungary 
to enter into negotiations at once for the conclusion of a regular 
treaty of commerce which we have been lacking for the past four 
years. 

That this agreement in Central Europe has not yet been attained 
is due, in my opinion, solely to the following reasons: 

1. Political uncertainty touching the definitive status of Austria 
in international law and the passionate nature of revisionist propa- 
ganda. As long as this uncertainty continues there will be no normal 
economic collaboration in Central Europe. 

2. Mutual political and economic rivalry, and mutual conflicts 
between the great powers and the neighbors of Austria for pre- 
dominating influence and special privileges on her territory. 
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3. The vacillating policy of Austria and the fact that she could 
not decide to take a definitive political stand of her own that, in 
agreement with all the other Central European states, would lay 
the foundation for real settlement and for normal economic coopera- 
tion all round on terms of the mutual equality and loyalty of all 
concerned. 

Czechoslovakia's policy in the matter of Austria has always been 
conducted, both as regards the great powers and Austria herself, 
on the principles already stated of impartiality, respect for the 
independence of Austria, and of determination not to meddle in the 
internal concerns of Austria. That policy has furthermore always 
been conducted in a spirit of absolute loyalty to Austria as a neigh- 
bor, and of genuine sympathy for the Austrian people. Czechoslo- 
vakia has desired to see Austria in the enjoyment of full prosperity, 
she has on numerous occasions with entire unselfishness offered her 
assistance, and frequently has received an acknowledgment of this 
from Austria. In so far as Czechoslovakia has occupied herself with 
Austrian affairs in the international forum she has done so always 
with the concurrence of Austria herself. This line of policy will be 
pursued also in future, whatever the course taken by other powers, 
and however the internal conditions in Austria develop on party 
lines. It is of course assumed that a similar attitude will be observed 
on Austria’s part towards ourselves and the states of the Little 
Entente. 

In order to secure a definitive solution, both political and eco- 
nomic, of the Central European problem in the sense above indicated, 
Czechoslovakia is ready to act not only with Austria herself but also 
with the signatories of the Protocol of 1922 and 1932—with Italy 
and France, as well as with England and Germany. 

As I have already said, the Czechoslovak government is at one 
on all these questions both with the Little Entente states and 


with France. 
CONCLUSION 


Czechoslovakia has always rejected any schematic, a priori solu- 
tion of this problem, knowing its difficult and complicated character. 
First of all I do not regard the tendentious or defeatist contention 
that the union of Austria and Germany is inevitable, and will be 
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carried out, as correct. That is not the case. I believe, on the con- 
trary, that the Austrian problem is becoming more and more a 
question of the general balance of political power in Europe, and that 
the forces which stand for and against “Anschluss” are so evenly 
balanced and so powerful that if they are not to meet in fateful 
clash a compromise acceptable to both sides must of necessity be 
found. I believe such a compromise is in the interest not only of 
peace but also of both these rival camps. The cost of the conflict 
would be out of all proportion to the result. And therefore I regard 
the development of the whole problem with complete tranquility. 
In the second place I should like to state for the benefit of all 
sceptics to whom the mere independence of Austria seems either a 
too simple or apparently inadequate solution, that it is essential 
above all to give peace and quiet to the Danubian states in order 
that they may of their own accord begin in undisturbed fashion 
to accommodate themselves to the new conditions and gradually 
build up the new Central European system. This peace and quiet 
has hitherto been denied them. The incorporation of Austria in 
the system of Central European economic cooperation can only be 
accomplished over a certain period of years commencing from the 
date when it can be carried out undisturbed, and when it is no 
longer interrupted by political action taken by some power or other. 
I repeat that the struggles which have hitherto driven the indi- 
vidual countries to and fro, some in this direction, others in that, 
have given us no adequate opportunity at all to arrive at the goal. 
Finally, I should like to emphasize the fact that we regard the 
present moment as a suitable one for all parties concerned to solve 
the question of Central European cooperation and Austrian question 
by mutual agreement. If this cannot be accomplished we shall of 
course simply persevere in our struggle. During the past fifteen 
years, however, the attempts I have dealt with have all been made, 
and the conclusion is plain: the contending forces are evenly bal- 
anced, and even if one party or the other temporarily succeeded in 
enforcing their own solution it would soon be shattered in its very 
foundations, and the struggle would have to begin again from the 
beginning. A permanent solution in opposition to us or to any one 
other party is absolutely impossible. It is essential to come to a loyal, 
sensible agreement expressing the actual and proportional relations 


‘ 
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of all the forces with which we find ourselves faced in Central Europe, 
And so I am convinced that, in the end, possibly after difficult 

discussions and diplomatic struggles, we shall really arrive at a solu- | 

tion which will correspond to the principles here enunciated. 
It will be a triumph for the ideal of peace not only in Central | 


Europe but in Europe generally. 





